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Locusts 

Dr.  C.  Stanley  G.  Mylrea. 

THE  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern 
girdle  about  his  loins;  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey."  Matt.  3:4.  "Did  John  really  eat  locusts?"  is  an 
enquiry  one  often  faces.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
here  in  America  that  locusts  are  not  edible,  so  that  the  gospel  narrative 
has  had  to  be  explained  and  interpreted  in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty. 
The  common  interpretation  is  to  the  effect  that  Palestine  produces  a  kind  of 
bean,  called  the  locust,  and  it  was  this  bean,  together  with  honey,  which 
furnished  the  prophet's  sustenance.  Here,  however,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  the  Scripture  means  exactly  what  it  says. 

In  the  first  place,  the  locust  is  recognized  by  the  Levitical  code  as 
lawful  food.  Compare  Lev.  11  :21  :  "These  may  ye  eat  of  every 
creeping  thing  that  goeth  upon  all  four,  which  have  legs  above  their 
feet,  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth    .    .    .    the  locust  after  his  kind." 

Further  evidence  that  John  actually  ate  the  insect  and  not  some 
hypothetical  bean  is  the  fact  that  the  locust  is  eaten  today  in  large 
quantities,  and  whenever  there  is  a  locust  visitation  and  for  many 
months  afterwards,  baskets  of  locusts,  previously  boiled  and  dried, 
may  be  seen  for  sale  all  through  the  bazaars  of  Arabia.  The  Arab,  in 
matters  of  eating  and  drinking,  follows  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  locust 
therefore  comes  under  the  list  of  "things  ye  may  eat."  In  truth,  it  is 
not  unpalatable  and  tastes  rather  like  a  chestnut. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  references  to  the  locust,  from  the  time  when 
(Exod.  10:15)  "they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the 
land  was  darkened,  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,"  to  the 
time  when  in  Rev.  9  :7  occurs  the  fine  passage  "And  the  shapes  of  the 
locusts  were  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto  battle.  .  .  ,  Their  teeth 
were  as  the  teeth  of  lions.  .  .  .  The  sound  of  their  wings  was  as 
the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running  to  battle." 

The  Bible's  classic  on  the  subject,  however,  occurs  in  the  Book  of 
Joel,  where  in  Chapters  1  and  2,  a  plague  of  locusts  is  described  as 
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r.  ruthless,  invading  army.  The  imagery  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  accurate, 
while  the  language  is  inimitable. 

It  was  in  IMarch,  1914,  that  I  first  witnessed  a  plague  of  locusts. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  we  suddenly  noticed  that  the  light  was  hazy,  and 
looking  up  we  were  astonished  to  notice  what  seemed  to  be  heavy  dust 
clouds.  Slowly  these  dust  clouds  approached  us  and  resolved  them- 
selves into  myriads  of  locusts.  "The  sound  of  their  wings  was  (truly) 
as  the  sounds  of  chariots  and  of  many  horses  running  to  battle."  Then 
they  began  to  settle  down  to  earth  and  this  process  reminded  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  falling  of  brown  leaves  in  the  autumn.  The 
watery,  hazy  light,  caused  by  these  clouds  of  insects,  only  heightened 
the  illusion.  My  big  sheep  dog  became  very  much  excited  and  chased 
and  barked  at  groups  of  settling  locusts  until  he  wore  himself  out.  As 
the  creatures  settled,  the  town  got  busy  and  people  were  out  by  the 
hundred  collecting  the  insects  and  stuffing  them  into  sacks.  The  locusts, 
tired  from  their  long  flight,  and  heavy  with  eggs,  w^ere  comparatively 
easy  to  catch.  Great  quantities  of  them  fell  into  the  sea,  where  they 
were  gathered  in  by  small  armies  of  men  and  boys  who  waded  out  to 
their  limit  for  the  purpose.  Even  boats  were  requisitioned,  and  by 
nightfall  people  were  busy  boiling  and  salting  their  harvest  of  the 
skies,  preparatory  to  dr}dng  it  next  day. 

There  was  another  section  of  the  population  that  was  just  as  busy 
but  in  a  different  way.  The  locusts  were  threatening  the  demolition 
of  the  city's  precious  gardens  and  the  owners  of  these  latter  were 
busy  with  long  sticks  driving  the  invaders  on  to  new  territory.  In 
addition,  the  beating  of  drums  and  tin  cans  was  indulged  in.  This 
practice  is  supposed  to  keep  the  locusts  from  settling,  but  I  was  unable 
to  satisfy  myself  that  it  is  really  efficacious.  However,  the  tradition  of 
the  ages  is  behind  the  custom  and  who  shall  challenge  its  value? 

This  was  the  first  woe  and  it  passed  quickly.  The  real  business  of 
the  locusts  was  egg-laying  and  this  they  proceeded  to  do  all  over  the 
surrounding  desert,  and  having  performed  this  duty,  disappeared.  Some 
say  that,  having  laid  their  eggs,  the  locusts  soon  die,  but  if  this  is 
true,  it  seems  strange  that  they  do  not  die  right  there  on  the  spot,  but 
go  away  in  swarms,  just  as  they  come.  In  connection  w4th  the  eggs, 
there  is  a  tradition  which  I  heard  referred  to  many  times  during  those 
days.  The  story  goes  that  a  locust  once  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mohammed,  who  noticed  inscribed  on  its  wings  the  words  "We  are  the 
host  of  Allah,  the  Most  Mighty,  and  w^e  have  99  eggs,  and  had  the 
hundredth  remained  to  us,  we  should  have  eaten  the  world  with  all 
that  is  in  it."  Certain  it  is  that  the  Arab  believes  that  the  locust  lays 
exactly  99  eggs,  though  of  course  no  one  ever  troubles  to  count  to  see 
lor  himself.  The  spirit  of  research  is  lacking  in  the  Arab  mentality. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  number  is  approximately  one  hundred 
eggs.  There  is  a  similar  superstition  about  the  scorpion,  which  teaches 
that  the  scorpion  is  blind,  for  if  it  were  not  blind,  it  would  be  able  to 
see  men  and  attack  them,  and  mankind  would  soon  become  extinct.  Thus 
their  reasoning!  If  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  look,  they  would 
find  that  the  Kuweit  scorpion  has  more  eyes  than  they,  in  the  proportion 
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;,  of  three  to  two,  and  that  moreover  he  is  not  aggressive  towards  man 
|;  but  invariably  endeavors  to  flee  his  presence.  I  have  often  used  this 
ij  superstition  in  my  dispensary  services  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
'     Arab  is  perfectly  ready  to  accept  fable  on  the  mere  say  so  of  any 

babbler,  but  yet  when  the  truth  is  set  before  them,  they  put  it  aside 
'  with  indifference  or  contempt.  Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  locust 
\     in  Mohammedan  tradition,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  insect  is  not 

mentioned  in  the  Koran. 

Meanwhile  we  forgot  all  about  the  locusts,  but  "God  was  giving  the 
increase,"  and  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  invading  flight,  we 
i:    suddenly  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ground  under  our  feet 
'     was  literally  alive.     A  mighty  army  of   tiny  '  wingless   locusts  was 
marching  into  the  city.    The  eggs  had  hatched  out.    As  one  looked 
out  over  the  desert,  the  whole  landscape  was  one  shimmering  yellowish 
green  mass.    It  was  then  that  I  began  to  appreciate  the  Book  of  Joel. 
The  oncoming  hordes  were  animated  by  one  purpose — they  were  all 
moving  in  one  definite  direction.     Each  locust  kept  his  own  place 
(Joel  2:7).  ^  Nothing  stopped  them;  if  they  came  to  a  wall,  they 
j    climbed  ^straight  up   it.     They   swarmed   in  at   doors   and  windows 
(Joel  2:9),   and  finding  their   further  progress  barred,   they  settled 
upon  curtains  and  clothing. 

These  immature  locusts  have  nothing  to  commend  them  and  are  not 
even  good  to  eat.  They  made  life  wellnigh  unendurable  and  one 
learned  anew  the  meaning  of  the  plague  of  locusts  in  Exodus  10.  Sheikh 
(  Mubarek  was  in  camp  out  in  the  desert,  but  the  locusts  drove  him 
back  into  town.  He  told  me  that  they  were  rapidly  ruining  the  tents, 
eating  great  holes  in  them  in  no  time.  They  crawled  into  the  cooking 
pots  and  spoiled  the  food;  they  crawled  into  the  water  jars  the  minute 
they  were  left  uncovered  and  fouled  the  water.  They  worried  the 
horses  and  camels  as  they  stood  tethered  by  their  picketing  ropes  and 
hobbles.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  break  camp  and  come  home. 

The  owners  of  gardens  had  an  anxious  time  and  sought  to  stay  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy  by  putting  up  fences  of  tin  and  glazed  paper. 
This  scheme  worked  well  and  copies  of  "The  Illustrated  London  News" 
and  "The  Sphere"  were  in  high  demand.  The  shop  keepers  in  the 
bazaar  were  the  next  community  to  feel  the  power  of  the  locust. 
Calicoes  and  piece  goods,  umbrellas  and  handkerchiefs,  were  all  welcome 
food  to  the  hungry  and  rapidly  growing  immigrants,  so  that  much 
glazed  paper  and  eternal  vigilance  were  the  price  of  security. 

They  fell  into  open  wells  and  cisterns  by  the  thousand  and  the  stench 
of  the  dead  was  fearful.     They  choked  up  our  hospital  in  spite  of 
all  we  could  do  and  to  this  day  we  find  their  shrivelled  remains  in  the 
garrets,  and  the  stains  of  their  body  juices  in  door  jambs  and  window 
I  sashes  are  still  to  be  seen.    All  night  long  one  could  hear  their  hop, 
hop,  plump,  and  one  learned  to  loathe  it  for  fear  a  locust  should  settle 
on  one's  face  or  pillow.    Whenever  touched,  the  creatures  exuded  from 
I  their  mouths  a  horrible,  black,  viscous  substance  and  these  revolting 
I  stains  mocked  the  efforts  of  the  laundryman  through  many  w^ashings. 
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For  weeks  this  sort  of  thing  went  on,  the  locusts  passing  through  their 
\  arious  mouhs  or  change  of  skins.  Larger  and  larger  grew  the  insects 
and  more  and  more  voracious.  They  had  long  since  eaten  up  every- 
thing green.  Trees  were  stripped  bare.  Their  very  bark  was  bitten 
off.  Compare  Joel  1  :7  ''He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste  and  barked  my 
fig  tree;  he  hath  made  it  bare  and  cast  it  away;  the  branches  thereof 
are  made  white."  There  was  no  grass  left  in  the  desert,  usuallv  at 
that  time,  April,  covered  with  green.  Cattle  and  sheep  grew  thin. 
Camels  languished.  Compare  Joel  1:18  "How  do  the  beasts  groan! 
The  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed,  because  they  have  no  pasture." 

The  locusts  now  fell  back  upon  cannibalism  and  everywhere  one 
would  see  a  weaker  locust  fall  a  prey  to  a  stronger  one,  who  would 
come  up  alongside  and  calmly  bite  off  a  leg  or  part  of  the  bodv. 


IX  THE  BAZAARS  OF  KUWEIT. 


and  as  soon  as  the  weaker  member  of  the  party  went  down,  a  whole 
gang  of  stronger  fellows  would  set  on  him  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  the  victim.  An  especially  grue- 
some story  was  to  the  effect  that  an  unattended  baby  was  attacked  by  a 
horde  of  these  voracious  creatures,  and  so  badly  bitten  that  it  died. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  this  story,  in  fact,  the  incident  or 
accident  probably  occurred  several  times. 

The  only  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  when  there  was  anv  kill 
at  all  in  the  activities  of  the  enemy  was  at  night.  Then  it  was  that 
the  people  would  go  along  the  roofs  and  parapets  of  their  houses  and, 
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with  kerosene  torches,  burn  off  the  locusts  that  were  massed  three  and 
four  deep  in  huge  swarms  at  eaves  and  corners. 

Gradually,  the  eft"ect  of  the  constant  attrition  due  to  man's  energy 
and  their  own  cannibalism  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  hordes  were 
diminishing,  though  our  real  deliverance  was  to  come  in  a  way  that 
none  of  us  anticipated.  A  gale  of  wind  suddenly  sprang  up  from 
the  southeast.  This  was  too  much  for  the  locusts,  whose  wings,  still 
far  from  maturity,  were  useless  appendages.  Headlong  they  were 
whirled,  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  by  whole  battalions  were  flung 
into  the  sea.  Hour  after  hour  I  watched  the  unending  procession  of 
helpless  insects  being  blown  over  the  bluff  which  separates  our  hospital 
front  from  the  sea,  and  how  vividly  I  recalled  the  passage  in  Exodus 
10:19  "The  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind,  which  took  away 
the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea;  there  remained  not  one 
locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt."  The  last  part  of  the  sentence  does 
not  quite  represent  the  situation  that  obtained  in  Kuweit  when  the 
gale  subsided,  but  the  few  that  remained  were  the  merest  remnant 
which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  sheltered  hiding  throughout 
the  storm.  Their  dead  comrades,  when  the  tide  went  out,  could  be  seen 
in  a  six-foot-wide  swath,  extending  along  the  beach  for  miles. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  time  for  thanksgiving,  though  the  Arabs  took  the 
new  state  of  affairs  calmly,  as  always.  "Destiny !  Destiny  !  Thanks 
be  to  Allah !  Praise  be  to  Allah  in  the  highest !  There  is  no  god 
but  Allah !"  I  say  "calmly"  for  there  was  never  a  trace  of  emotion 
on  the  faces  of  those  who  uttered  these  solemn,  resonant  phrases.  No 
one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  Arab's  simple  faith  in  the  unerring 
decrees  of  Allah. 

Of  the  surviving  remnant  of  locusts,  many  grew  to  maturity,  emerg- 
ing from  the  final  moult  with  fully  developed  wings.  At  the  time  of 
leaving  the  old  skin,  the  wings  are  folded  upon  themselves,  and  it  is 
extremely  interesting  to  watch  them  slowly  open  out  and  dry.  The 
perfect  insect  is  really  a  beautiful  specimen  of  nature's  art,  with  its 
exquisite  coloring  and  transparency  of  wing,  but  in  spite  of  that,  no  one 
was  sorry  when  the  now  adult  locusts  took  to  their  wings  and  left  us. 

In  1915  we  had  a  second  visitation  from  these  Huns  of  the  sky, 
when  the  experiences  of  the  previous  year  were  more  or  less  repeated. 
We  saw  them  no  more  until,  I  think,  1918,  when  a  few  outposts  of 
the  main  army  passed  through.  The  main  army,  fortunately  for  us, 
was  busy  elsewhere. 

To  most  of  us  \\'esterners,  a  plague  of  locusts  is  something  to  see, 
and  an  experience  which,  once  it  is  over,  would  not  be  willingly  fore- 
gone. Moreover,  it  is  one  more  of  those  wonderful  links  in  the  chain 
which  connect  Bible  Lands  with  the  Bible  and  make  us  understand,  ever 
better  and  better.  The  Land  and  The  Book. 


Annual  Report— Bagdad— 1921 


Rev.  James  Cantine,  D.D. 
Read  at  Karachi,  September  20,  1921. 

THIS  annual  report  records  the  first  year's  history  of  a  venture 
upon  new  and  memorable  ground,  and  one  which  may  entail 
considerable  responsibility  for  the  future.  And  though  as  such 
it  may  be  thought  of  some  importance,  yet  we  may  not  congratu- 
late ourselves  in  that  the  occupation  of  Bagdad  by  the  Arabian  Mission 
means,  by  itself,  a  great  advance  in  the  evangelization  of  Arabia,  such  as 
would  follow  the  opening  of  a  new  station  at  Hassa  or  on  the  Oman 
Coast.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bagdad  was  held  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  years  before  our  Mission  was  organized, 
and  has  not  lacked  continuous  occupation  from  that  time  on.  It  is 
true  that  this  mission  of  the  great  English  society  did  not  grow  as 
rapidly  as  did  ours,  but  when  the  war  broke  out  they  had  six  or  seven 
men  and  women  at  work  in  the  city,  and  a  large  and  costly  building 
enterprise  under  v/ay.  Five  years  of  Turkish  and  German  hostility  to 
everything  Anglican  effectually  destroyed  what  could  be  destroyed  of 
missionary  enterprise,  and  when  faced  with  this  material  loss,  and  with 
the  necessity  for  a  new  beginning  under  uncertain  political  conditions, 
with  also  a  very  trying  deficiency  in  both  men  and  means,  the  society 
decided  to  withdraw  from  its  Mesopotamian  field.  We,  being  their 
ijearest  neighbors,  working  at  some  of  our  stations  under  identical 
conditions  and  one  with  them  in  their  hopes  and  efforts  for  the  good 
of  the  Moslem  population,  it  was  but  natural  that  we  should  have  had 
to  consider  what  could  at  once  be  done  to  conserve  what  was  left  of 
nearly  four  decades  of  missionary  effort;  and  to  keep  open  this  door, 
not  alone  to  Mesopotamia,  but  also  to  Northern  Arabia — a  door  which 
might  in  the  inevitable  clash  of  interests  incident  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  country,  have  been  shut  for  years  to  come.  To  this  appeal  the 
Arabian  Mission  could  not  be  deaf,  and  at  its  annual  meeting  a  year 
ago,  we  were  appointed  to  Bagdad,  it  being  understood,  in  fact  so  noted 
by  the  Board,  that  this  appointment  was  only  a  tentative  measure, 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Mission  and  the  Board  being,  that  for 
all  Upper  Mesopotamia  some  scheme  of  union  effort  might  be  in- 
augurated at  home,  that  would  include  the  Reformed-Presbyterian 
bodies  of  America,  some  of  them  already  interested  in  work  among 
Moslems.  I  judge  from  letters  received  that  this  hope  will  eventually 
be  realized. 

With  this  introduction  I  will  pass  to  my  report  proper.  Some  of  my 
fellow-missionaries  will  follow  me  as  I  note  the  real  sorrow  caused 
by  the  severance  of  ties  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  bind  one  locally 
to  one's  work,  to  one's  fellow-workers,  and  to  those  for  whom  one  has 
labored ;  also,  in  the  statement  that  it  takes  considerable  time,  in  this 
country,  to  pack  one's  household  goods,  move  them  five  hundred  miles, 
and  make  of  them  a  home  in  a  new  environment.  Our  house  was  not 
in  every  way  desirable,  either  as  to  location  or  arrangements,  but  we 
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were  glad  enough  to  reach  it  the  clay  before  Christmas.  It  was  fully 
a  month  before  we  could  consider  ourselves  settled,  and  as  we  left 
on  leave  to  India  about  the  middle  of  June,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
time  in  Bagdad  has  dwindled  to  only  four  and  a  half  months,  and 
still  less  when  a  two  weeks'  tour  to  Mosul  is  deducted.  Although 
this  time  may  not  have  allowed  much  of  actual  work,  yet  it  has 
given  me  definite  views  about  missionary  enterprise  in  Mesopotamia. 

One  should  first  speak  of  the  kindness  of  the  workers  of  the  C.  M,  S. 
who  remained  in  Bagdad  until  after  my  arrival.  Dr.  Lavy  and  Dr. 
Johnson  did  all  they  could,  both  in  information  and  advice,  to  help  us 
gather  up  the  details  of  their  past  work,  especially  as  relating  to  the 
native  Protestant  congregation  and  school  under  their  care.  Our  best 
wishes  will  follow  them  as  one  enters  a  new  sphere  of  activity  in  the 
Sudan,  and  the  other  retires  after  a  long  and  busy  missionary  career. 
I  might  mention  here  that  I  was  given  Power  of  Attorney  to  administer 
the  C.  M.  S.  property  now  being  used  by  the  military.  This  property 
consists  of  nearly  an  acre  of  land  on  the  river  bank,  a  mile  below  the 
South  Gate  of  the  city.  On  it  is  the  incompleted  building  which  was 
to  be  the  Mission  Hospital.  This  property  the  C.  M.  S.  is  willing  to 
sell  to  us  for  what  it  cost  them.  Although  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  deterioration,  due  to  its  use  by  the  Turkish  and  British 
forces,  yet  the  greatly  enhanced  values  of  today  would  make  it  a 
profitable  investment  for  the  future.  The  question  is,  to  what  use  the 
present  incompleted  structure  could  be  put?  The  adaptation  of  a 
hospital  building  into  a  dwelling  is  a  doubtful  possibility,  but  it  might 
easily  be  used  as  a  school  or  dormitory. 

The  present  Protestant  school  is  an  uncertain,  perhaps  doubtful,  mis- 
sionary asset.  Fostered  by  the  C.  M.  S  until  it  had  gained  a  recognized 
position  among  the  schools  of  the  city,  it  suffered  greatly  during  the 
war.  Thrown  upon  their  own  resources  the  community  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  sacrifices  made  to  keep  it  in  existence.  Last  year  they 
received  a  grant  of  Rs.1,000  from  the  C.  M.  S.,  another  of  Rs.2,000 
from  the  Government,  and  some  help  from  the  English  Garrison  Church. 
With  the  school  fees  and  special  subscriptions  from  the  Protestant 
families,  they  have  maintained  a  respectable  school  of  one  hundred 
pupils  and  three  teachers.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  I  taught 
a  class  in  higher  English.  The  grant  from  the  C.  M.  S.  will  not  be 
renewed,  and  that  from  the  Government  and  the  English  Church 
will  be  cut  down,  and  unless  they  receive  substantial  help  from  other 
sources  they  cannot  maintain  their  position.  Together  with  the  financial 
difficulty  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  Government  to  gradually  dis- 
courage denominational  schools,  and  to  draw  the  children  into  their 
own,  now  attended  by  the  Moslems  only.  One  sympathizes  with  their 
viewpoint — that  the  future  stability  of  the  country  requires  a  better 
understanding  and  mutual  respect  between  the  various  religious  bodies, 
and  that  this  can  best  be  brought  about  by  a  general  public  school 
attendance.  My  own  belief  and  hope  is  that  this  can  eventually  be 
done,  while  still  conserving  to  the  Christian  minority  many  of  the 
privileges  of  Christian  instruction  now  enjoyed. 
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And  now  a  word  about  the  Protestant  community.  In  Bagdad,  as 
at  Basrah,  Protestantism  is  identified  with  missionary  effort,  whose 
history  throughout  all  the  Near  East  proves  that  however  much  a 
Protestant  organization  may  intend  to  work  for  the  uplift  of  the 
Muslim  population  alone,  yet  wherever  there  is  an  Oriental  Church, 
there  will  also  be,  in  time,  those  who  will  come  out  and  attach  them- 
selves to  our  faith.  It  may  be  called  a  by-product  of  our  effort,  but 
none  the  less  its  importance  must  be  recognized.  The  Protestant 
Christian  who  comes  to  us  from  the  older  missions  to  the  North,  or 
from  our  own  midst,  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  Muslim,  the  only  evidence 
m  general  of  what  Christianity  can  do  with  the  Oriental,  what  he  him- 
self may  expect  to  become  if  he  accepts  our  preaching  of  Christ.  The 
responsibility  for  the  leadership  of  such  a  factor  for  good  or  evil  cannot 
lightly  be  put  aside.  Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  Protestant 
community  at  Basrah.  That  at  Bagdad  is  larger,  and  in  some  ways 
better  equipped  to  be  the  exponent  of  a  purer  Christianity  than  may  be 
found  in  the  several  Eastern  Churches.  They  are  well  organized, 
and  the  isolation  and  strain  of  long  endured  war  conditions  have  given 
them  an  independence  that  is  admirable.  As  would  be  assumed  from 
their  association  with  the  C.  M.  S.,  they  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
liturgical  service  of  the  Church  of  England  and  many  of  them  con- 
sider themselves  members  of  that  body.  With  this  connection  I  have 
not  in  the  least  interfered,  though  I  have  been  able  to  help  them  in 
many  ways,  especially  in  their  relations  with  the  Government. 

Passing  on  to  what  may  be  considered  the  most  important  section  of 
this  report — the  Muslim  population  and  the  Mission's  interest  in  it — it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  Muslim  population  of  Bagdad  and  that  of  Basrah;  between  the 
Mission  work  that  we  have  done  in  the  latter  place  and  that  which  we 
might  do  in  the  former.  The  slight  differences  due  to  a  larger  popula- 
tion and  a  position  inland  may  be  readily  understood  and  discounted. 
A\'hat  I  mean  is  that  the  change  in  latitude  will  bring  no  new  problems 
to  confront  us ;  there  is  no  hope  of  discovering  in  the  City  of  the 
Caliphs  a  nev^'  and  easy  road  to  the  Muslim  heart ;  nearness  to  the  seat 
of  Government  and  a  speaking  acquaintance  w4th  the  King  of  Iraq  will 
not  make  it  easier  to  speak  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  I  see  no  indica- 
tions that  mission  work  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  will  be  a  bit  more 
promising  than  in  Lower;  in  Bagdad,  than  in  Basrah,  Amara  and 
Nasaria.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  reorganization  of  missionary 
effort  in  Bagdad  is  not  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  limited  amount  of  time  at  my  disposal,  and  the  somewhat  chaotic 
conditions,  have  militated  against  my  obtaining  as  broad  and  varied 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Muslim  thought  of  Bagdad  as  I  could  have 
wished.  But  I  have  talked  with  enough  men  representative  of  the 
various  strata  of  society  to  know  that  the  advent  of  an  American 
Mission  will  be  generally  welcome.  I  say  "American,"  for  that  desig- 
nation is  still  in  Mesopotamia  an  introduction  that  insures  respectful 
consideration.  It  is  perhaps  in  educational  work  in  some  of  its  many 
branches  that  the  most  promising  future  lies.     Just  what  and  how 
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depends  so  much  upon  men  and  means  that  the  question  can  perhaps 
be  better  answered  a  year  hence.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  high 
school  for  boys,  with  attached  hostels,  might  be  the  first  thing  attempted. 
1  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  Muslim  and  Christian,  that  such  a 
school,  obviating  the  necessity  for  sending  their  boys  out  of  the  country, 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  While  the  Government  educational 
officers  are  a  bit  noncommital,  not  being  very  sure  of  their  own 
policy  as  yet,  they  have  said  that  they  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  and 
we  could  work  with  hearty  co-operation  and  success.  Very  much 
good  could  be  done  by  a  man  qualified  to  be  a  leader,  who  would 
interest  himself  in  the  literary,  social  and  general  development  of  the 
civic  life.  Medical  missions  would  be  more  appreciated  in  the  outlying 
districts. 

To  Bagdad  itself,  the  capital  city,  the  place  to  which  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  will  converge  so  many  roads,  not  alone  of  commerce,  but 
also  of  culture  and  religion — to  the  Bagdad  of  today  the  Church 
should  only  send  of  her  best.    No  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language 
and  literature,  no  proficiency  in  religious  discussion,  no  acquaintance 
with  the  Arab  character — its  strength  and  weakness — will  come  amiss  in 
ihe  equipment  of  the  future  laborer  in  this  great  central  city  of  Islam. 
If  the  field  is  entered  at  all  by  the  American  churches  it  should  not  be 
done  half-heartedly ;  the  cost  should  be  counted  and  paid  ungrudgingly, 
and  without  undue  expectation  of  a  quick  return.    Much  will  depend 
upon  a  right  beginning.    I  do  not  think  the  best  results  will  follow  a 
division  of  the  entire  field  between  the  existing  missions,  even  though 
some  of  them  are  working  adjacent  territory,  and  might  be  able  to 
send  at  once  of  their  older,  Arabic  speaking  missionaries.     Nor  do  I 
believe  that  "the  powers  that  be"  would  look  with  favor  on  such  a 
decentralized  occupation  of  Mesopotamia.     The  other  method  would 
be  for  the  churches  interested  to  send  out  young  missionaries  who 
have  chosen  this  field  as  a  life  work,  who  have  their  own  constituencies 
at  home  interested  in  Mesopotamia,  and  who  have  prepared  themselves 
for  this  very  thing.    It  would  mean  an  extra  Board  or  Committee  at 
home,  and  an  extra  Mission  abroad,  but  surely  the  field,  in  extent, 
population  and  importance,  is  worthy  of  that  very  thing.     I  do  not 
think  that  volunteers  will  be  lacking.     To  those  who  will  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  history  of  this  ancient  land ;  its  long  past  of 
Christian  life,  suffering  and  martyrdom ;  its  legacy  of  divine  promise ; 
its  present  day  religious  importance ;  its  awakening  and  entrance  upon 
a  new  era  among  the  peoples  of  the  world — Mesopotamia  will  still  be 
a  word  to  stir  the  pulse  and  kindle  the  zeal  of  those  who  work  and 
pray  that  the  Kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become  the  Kingdoms  of 
our  Lord. 

Concerning  Upper  Mesopotamia  outside  of  Bagdad  there  is  not  much 
of  interest  for  me  to  tell.  Hillah,  which  I  have  seen,  would  probably 
be  considered  the  most  attractive  place  in  Iraq,  and  doubtless  the  one 
to  which  missionary  efifort  would  gravitate  after  the  two  large  cities 
of  Bagdad  and  Mosul  had  been  manned.  Mosul  I  have  visited  twice. 
As   w4th   Bagdad,   its  importance   as   a  missionary   centre   has  been 
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recognized  for  many  years,  both  by  American  and  British  societies.  It 
■Aso  has  just  been  vacated  by  the  C.  M.  S.,  and  its  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities are  about  the  same  as  its  sister  city.  Indeed,  looking  to  its 
population  and  especially  to  its  large  village  environment  in  the  nearby 
hills,  it  presents  certain  features  which  might  make  residence  and  work 
there  more  attractive  than  at  Bagdad.  There  is  a  Protestant  Girl's 
School  there,  which  has  been  supported  much  as  was  the  Bagdad 
School.  Miss  Martin,  a  former  C.  M.  S.  worker,  is  in  charge.  One 
does  not  know  in  these  days  what  changes  a  month  may  bring  about. 
AMien  I  get  back  to  Bagdad  and  again  get  in  touch  with  Mosul,  I  may 
be  able  to  suggest  some  way  whereby  this  school  may  be  kept  from 
lapsing.  Bakuba  is  also  a  centre  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  Bagdad, 
on  the  caravan  road  to  Persia,  which  would  afiford  scope  for  a  mis- 
sionary family.  Kerbala  and  Nejf  I  have  not  visited,  but  from  what 
I  hear,  a  missionary  of  some  experience,  especially  a  doctor,  could  find 
entrance  and  wide  opportunity  for  usefulness. 

An  enquirer,  who  was  under  instruction  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  and  who  is 
now  asking  for  baptism,  has  been  a  pretty  constant  visitor  to  our  house. 
I  am  not  yet  assured  of  his  position.  For  another  young  man  interested 
in  Christianity  I  found  employment  in  the  water  filtration  plant.  A  group 
of  young  men  called  upon  me  just  before  I  left  Bagdad,  asking  about 
instruction  in  our  religion,  and  to  be  sent  somewhere  where  there  was 
more  liberty.  All  not  much  to  build  upon,  but  something  indicating 
religious  unrest,  or  at  least  willingness  to  use  Christianity  as  a 
stepping  stone. 

It  remains  but  to  speak  of  our  relations  with  the  Government.  When 
His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  last  November  said  that  ''the 
advent  of  the  Arabian  Mission  to  Bagdad  would  be  very  welcome,"  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  expressed,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  attitude 
of  the  Government;  certainly  nothing  that  has  since  occurred  has  given 
occasion  to  think  differently.  As  regards  the  Arab  heads  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  I  have  called  on  several  of  them  and  have 
found  what  one  would  naturally  expect,  a  courteous  welcome.  Among 
officials  in  general  I  have  spoken  very  little  about  mission  plans.  In 
the  first  place  there  were  none  formulated,  and  secondly  I  judged  it 
better  not  to  be  too  much  in  the  limelight  at  the  present  moment.  The 
American  Consul  has  been  most  kind,  and  his  official  help  could  be 
relied  upon,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  occasion  for  it  will  not 
arise.  When  one  approaches  the  most  recent  development  in  politics 
and  considers  what  the  accession  of  King  Feisul  may  mean  to  us,  it 
is  all  but  a  surmise.  For  myself  I  think  it  will  mean  very  little,  and 
I  have  heard  nothing  about  King  Feisul,  or  about  his  personal 
advisors,  that  would  lead  me  to  think  that  he  would  attempt  to  antago- 
nize wisely  directed  missionary  effort.  Moreover,  when  all  is  told, 
the  hearts  of  kings  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  whose  we  are  and  whom 
we  serve.  And  it  is  He  who  turns  and  overturns  until  His  purpose 
is  accomplished.  May  that  day  come  speedily,  so  that  we  also  may 
see  it  and  rejoice ! 


Bahrein  Gets  Municipal  Government 

Rev.  G.  J.  Pennings. 


BAHREIN  has  at  last  acquired  a  municipal  form  of  government. 
The  matter  had  been  talked  about  so  long  that  seemingly  it 
would  never  be  realized.  The  hindrances  to  its  realization 
appeared  too  many,  but  the  unexpected  and  apparently  impossible 
has  at  last  become  a  reality.  It  was  not  that  the  need  was  not  acute. 
This  was  apparent  to  every  foreigner  who  set  foot  on  shore.  The 
crooked  and  narrow  streets,  formed  because  each  built  as  seemed  good 
in  his  own  eyes,  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  garbage  that  obstructed  the 
streets,  the  deep  layers  of  litter  and  dust  in  summer  and  the  deep 
slush  and  persistent  mud-puddles  in  winter,  all  testified  to  a  complete 
lack  of  supervision.    Even  the  Arabs  who  had  visited  India  felt  that 
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something  was  wrong  and  often  expressed  the  wish  that  the  matter 
might  be  remedied,  but  the  wish  did  not  result  in  action,  partly  for 
fear  of  what  municipal  improvements  might  cost.  Only  those  who  had 
never  traveled  and  in  whose  eyes  this  is  the  spotless  metropolis  of  the 
East,  far  larger  and  cleaner  than  any  neighboring  town,  failed  to 
discern  any  room  for  improvement  and  loudly  complained  of  the 
meddlesome  few  who  talked  of  upsetting  the  status  quo. 

But   the   hindrances   were   many.     First   of   all,   the   Arab    is  an 
individualist.    He  has  been  such  in  history  and  he  is  so  here  and  now 
Too  often  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow-townsmen  is  such  as  was. 
expressed  ages  ago  by  Cain,  ''Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"    Of  what 
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concern  is  it  to  the  shopkeeper  if  passers-by  have  to  wade  through 
refuse  which  he  has  just  cast  out  into  the  street.  Of  what  concern  is 
it  to  the  keeper  of  a  cofifee-shop  if  people  shp  in  the  road  where  he 
empties  out  his  water-pipes  or  throws  out  his  spent  tea-leaves.  The 
belated  wayfarer  who  slips  into  an  unspeakable  open  cess-pool  in  the 
narrow  street  had  better  look  out  for  himself.  The  streets  are  public 
property.  Why  has  the  householder  not  then  the  right  to  cast  out  on 
said  streets  a  sheep  or  goat  that  has  died  on  his  hands,  even  though 
it  pollute  the  entire  neighborhood.  If  the  neighbor  objects,  so  much 
the  worse  for  him.  And  as  to  endangering  the  health  of  the  community, 
there  is  always  the  reassuring  consideration  that  whatever  is  to  be, 
will  be,  no  matter  what  precaution  one  takes  in  the  matter. 

Also,  because  of  this  individualistic  attitude,  the  Arab  finds  it  hard 
to  do  team  work.  Arab  companies  are  few — each  one  does  business 
for  himself.  Even  brothers  frequently  run  separate  business  estabhsh- 
ments.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of  mutual  trust,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  municipality  would  involve  that  certain  interests  of  all  would 
have  to  be  entrusted  to  a  few  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Rather  than 
risk  the  misuse  of  this  power,  many  preferred  to  put  up  with  things 
as  they  were. 

Another  hindrance,  and  a  formidable  one,  lay  in  the  disinclination 
to  any  such  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  sheikhs  of  this  place.  The 
theory  of  the  sheikhs  is  that  people  are  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governors.  As  the  farmer  gets  as  much  as  possible  from  his  field  so 
the  ruler  tries  to  realize  as  much  as  possible  from  those  whom  he 
rules — they  are  his  means  of  income.  Beneficent  British  influence 
here,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  out  this  theory  in  detail.  But  at  any  rate  they  can  do  all  in 
their  power  to  block  as  much  as  possible  anything  that  threatens  to 
limit  their  jurisdiction  in  any  way. 

Previous  to  this,  whatever  municipal  control  there  was,  centered  directly 
in  the  sheikh.  A  kind  of  mayor,  appointed  by  the  sheikh  and  a  number 
of  "fidawies,"  servants  of  the  sheikh,  who  did  some  police  duty,  con- 
stituted the  administration  of  the  place.  The  wages  of  these  servants 
were  ridiculously  low,  but  to  offset  this  disadvantage,  the  sheikhs  had 
hit  upon  a  benevolent  scheme  whereby  these  servants  were  supported 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  pubHc.  They  were  allowed  to  buy  certain 
provisions,  such  as  meat,  fish  and  vegetables  at  half  price.  This,  of 
course,  led  to  abuse,  for  they  managed  to  supply  not  only  themselves, 
but  also  all  their  friends  and  relatives  to  the  nth  degree  at  the  same 
advantageous  rates.  Frequently  a  fisherman  would  have  to  dispose 
of  his  hard-won  catch  at  half  price  to  a  few  of  these  servants,  each 
of  whom  w^ould  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  No  wonder  this  class 
of  tradespeople  complained  bitterly.  Besides,  these  servants  had  many 
other  petty  and  annoying  means  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  public 
expense. 

The  establishing  of  a  municipal  government  meant  that  the  sheikh 
would  have  to  delegate  some  of  his  powers  to  a  council,  even  though 
appointed  by  himself,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  affairs 
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would  rest.  The  police  and  other  city  employees  would  have  to  be 
responsible  to  this  body  instead  of  directly  to  him.  To  give  up  this 
?mount  of  power  was  distasteful. 

What  tended  to  make  the  ruling  sheikh  still  more  unwilling  w^as 
the  machinations  of  enemies  of  the  scheme,  of  those  who  felt  that 
in  some  way  the  new  plan  would  interfere  with  their  doubtful  privi- 
leges. Among  these  were  some  of  the  more  religious  members  of 
the  community.  They  flocked  to  the  none-too-willing  ruler  and 
demonstrated  to  him  from  both  the  Koran  and  the  traditions  that  the 
contemplated  innovations  were  against  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
and  failed  not  to  impress  upon  him  what  hardship  it  would  occasion 
to  the  poor  flock  under  his  care.  On  the  other  hand,  to  stir  up 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public,  they  circulated  all  manner  of  evil 
reports,  such  as  that  health  inspectors  w^ould  at  stated  times  enter  all 
homes  by  force  and  transport  thence  to  public  hospitals  all  sick  people, 
whether  men  or  w^omen. 

When  Major  Dickson  came  to  Bahrein  he,  like  others  who  had 
proceeded  him,  immediately  saw  the  need  of  a  better  city  government. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  some  of  his  predecessors  in  that  he  understood 
the  Arab  better  than  they.  The  causes  of  previous  failures  soon  became 
evident  to  him.  It  was  not  a  matter,  however,  that  could  be  com- 
manded, for  the  city  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheikh  and  the 
end  had  to  be  attained  by  diplomacy.  By  means  of  untiring  patience, 
constant  pressure  and  countless  interviews  the  matter  finally  came  to 
a  head.  The  reluctant  sheikh  at  last  affixed  the  necessary  signature, 
a  city  council  w^as  appointed  and  the  new  municipality  began  to 
function.  The  new  government  at  once  started  to  work  with  a  rush. 
As  manager  they  appointed  an  Indian  Mohammedan  w^ho  had  been 
connected  with  local  business  firms  for  some  years.  A  man  of  no  mean 
ability,  contemptuous  of  the  Arabs  and  flushed  with  pride  at  his 
new  powers,  he  ran  things  with  a  high  hand.  A  large  corps  of 
sweepers  was  engaged,  the  streets  were  cleaned,  rubbish  cleared  away, 
garbage  heaps  carted  into  the  desert,  new  streets  laid  out  and,  wherever 
possible,  old  streets  widened.  To  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the 
tenants,  whole  rows  of  huts  were  pulled  up  and  relocated.  Unhappily, 
the  opportunities  for  corruption  proved  too  much  for  the  manager,  so 
that  the  city  had  to  dispense  with  his  services.  Nevertheless  he  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  given  the  enterprise  a  good  start. 

But  the  municipality,  once  having  a  good  start,  with  the  help  and 
encouragement  of  Major  Dickson's  successor.  Major  Daly,  promises  to 
continue  to  be  a  most  helpful  and  beneficial  institution.  With  sane  and 
responsible  men  at  the  head,  it  appears  to  be  working  very  satisfactorily. 
The  streets  are  kept  cleaner  than  ever  before.  They  are  sw^ept  every 
morning  and  a  number  of  carts  have  been  secured  to  carry  away  the 
refuse  every  day.  Meanwhile  improvements  of  a  more  permanent 
character  are  quietly  going  on.  A  force  of  well-paid  police,  no  longer 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  buying  things  at  half-price,  patrol  the  streets 
by  day  and  night.  The  city  certainly  is  a  cleaner  and  pleasanter  and. 
w^e  trust,  more  healthful  place  to  live  in. 
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The  following  members  of  the  Arabian  Mission  are  expecting  to 
return  to  this  country  on  their  furloughs  in  the  Spring  of  1922 : 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  Cantine,  D.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Harrison 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Calverley 
Miss  Jennie  A.  Scardefield. 

Dr.  Paul  Harrison  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  This  is  an  exceptional  honor  since  he  has  been  elected 
without  the  usual  examination.  This  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  high  professional  service  cannot  be  hidden  though  it  be  rendered 
ni  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Scardefield  has  been  spending  several  months  at  the 
Union  Mission  Sanatorium  at  Madanapalle,  undergoing  a  successful 
operation  while  there. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer  has  returned  to  Cairo,  having  resumed  his 
classes  in  the  Theological  Seminary  and  his  usual  services  in  that  dis- 
turbed center  of  the  Moslem  \\'orld.  He  reports  that,  notwithstanding 
certain  political  disappointments,  Egypt  seems  to  be  quiet  and  under 
complete  control  of  the  Government. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Dirk  Dykstra  sailed  from  New  York  on  their  return 
to  Arabia  on  December  15th.  They  will  make  Amara  on  the  Tigris 
River  the  center  of  their  evangelistic  work. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bilkert  w^elcomed  into  their  home  on  October 
11th,  a  little  son  whose  name  is  to  be  Monteith  Richard. 
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